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_ Tumonore L. Prrr, Hay 
NATIONAL TROUBLES AND THEIR 
SOURCE. 

N our review of the relations of the North 

and the South, we have shown (in THE 
CrrcuLaR for May 30) that the two sections 
constitute a Duality, in which the North is prop- 
erly the dynamic and inspiring member, and 
the South the conspicuous, receptive member. 

If we examine the two members of the great 
national duality, we shall find that they each, 
respectively, form dualities in themselves.— 
The North divides into the Eastern and West- 
ern States; the South divides into the South- 
ern and Southwestern States. These great 
secondary dualities each conform to the law of 
duality, and present, respectively, a dynamic 
and conspicuous member. Inthe North the 
East is the dynamic member ana the West the 
conspicuous member. In the South the old 
Southern States form the dynamic member, 
while the Southwestern States form the con- 
spicuous member. 

Now if we study the present state of the 
nation thoroughly, we shall find that its troubles 
and disorganization, both actual and threat- 
ened, spring from an attempted reversal of 
the law of duality, which law demands that 
the female or conspicuous member of any 
given duality shall be subordinate and recep- 
tive to the male or dynamic member. 

We see this illustrated between the North 
and the South in the great war that is going 
on; which resulted from the South’s attempt- 
ing to control the nation, and, failing in that, 
trying to secede. The South, as the female 
member of the nation, owed subordination 
and receptivity to the North, but has never 
yielded it ; consequently there has always been 
a family’ quarrel, culminating at last in open 
war. 

There are indications that a similar quarrel 
is brewing in the North, between the East and 
the West. Comparisons are made in Con- 
gress, ot the part, respectively, which the East 
and the West have borne in the war, and of 
the respective valor of Eastern and Western 
soldiers. With these comparisons are mingled 
complaints on the part of Western Congress- 
men, that the burdens of the war fall far heav- 

-ier upon the West than upon the East—that 
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the East is growing rich out ‘of the war at the pa an sas rev snail of the true wietien 


expense of the West. 


| 


Outside of Congress, of the sexes. 


We shall find the woman at- 


in the mouths of some Western orators and tempting to rule and lead the may—to play a 


in some Western papers, these complaints | | dynamic part in the family organization. 


And 


assume occasionally a bitter form. ‘There is) ‘if we analyze all the family jars and quarrels, 


dissatisfaction with the part New England 


—=|plays in the nation—with its dynamic and 


controlling influence in the thought and poli- 
tics of the people. 

These things indicate that the elements of 
discord and jealousy are at work between the 
East and the West—between New England 
and the old dynamic portion of the North on 
one side, and the conspicuous and younger 
States on the other. It may not yet have 
assumed an alarming aspect, but it may give 
trouble in the future. We already hear talk 
in some quarters about leaving New England. 
“out in the cold,” in the reconstruction of 
the Union, 

To what do these things point? Is it not 
to the fact that below this great Southern Re- 
bellion and the long quarrel of the North and 
South, below the bickerings of the East and 
the West, there is discord and anarchy in the 
social relations of the men and women who 
form the nation? It is generally admitted 
that the social question of Slavery enters into 
the issue between the North and the South. 
But is this all? The statesmen, the politi- 
cians, the warriors of the nation, do not recog- 
nize that the political’and sectional troubles of 
the nation have any connection with the social 
and family troubles of society. But have they 
not? Ifthey are the result of an attempted 
reversal of the law of duality, which is the law 
of male and female relation throughout the 
universe, do not the plainest common sense 
and common logic point to the individual so- 
cial relations of the men and women of the na- 
tion as an underlying cause of the whole trou- 
ble? The dual relation of man and woman is 
the source and type of all the dualities of hu- 
man society. Its discords must therefore be 
the source of discords in all human combina- 
tions. 

Now what is the social state of the men and 
women of the nation? Not one of harmony 
surely. Not one that accords with the de- 
mands of the law of duality. Take the insti- 
tution of marriage, as it exists in, this country. 
Does it solve the question of the true relation 
ofthe sexes? No. ‘The social relation which 
it covers, is very generally one of spiritual an- 
archy. Neither woman’s position toward man, 
nor man’s position toward woman, are right. 


Tf we lift the curtain of the private life of men 


and women under the present social system, 


we shall finda vast amount of discord springing | 





we shall find that a very large proportion of 
them spring from this cause. The sexes are 
in astate of irreconciliation with each other. 
It is therefore very evident that the spirit of 
irreconciliation which thus flows out from this 
primary duality of man and woman, must 
affect all the surrounding dualities. 


Tracing the national troubles back to this’ 


starting point, we must go on a step further 
and find the cause of the irreconciliation of 
man and woman. In this will be found the 
root of the whole tree of discord. And here, 
as elsewhere, we mect with violation of the 
law of duality. 

The great series of dualities which we trace 
back to man and woman, does not stop there. 
It goes back of them and governs the relations 
of man to Christ. Nay more; it reaches-be 
yond Christ and governs his relations with the 
Father. Paul states the series thus (see 1 
Cor. 11: 3): 

1. The head of the woman is the man ; 

2. The head of every man is Christ ; 

8. The head of Christ is God. 

But where does the break in the series be- 
gin? Not between Christ and the Father; 


for Christ plainly testifies—‘ I and my Father, 


are one.” In all his career and testimony in 
this world, he demonstrated and avowed his 
perfect subordination and receptivity to the 
Father. The break does not begin between 
man and woman. For if man’s dual relation 
to his head, Christ, were intact, he would have 
power and inspiration to rule his own house, 
and command respect, subordination and lov- 


ing receptivity onthe part of woman. The 
break begins between man and God. Sin 


has produced a disruption between man and 
God, and the influence of the disruption extends 
down through all inferior dualities. 
man broke his connection with his head and 
dynamic superior, and so lost his power and 
inspiration as the dynamic head of woman. 
Thus etitered the irreconciliation of the sexes, 
and all social discord and woe. 

If our analysis of the causes of the national 
troubles is correct, it points us plainly to the 
means of cure. They are, first of all, 

THE SETTLEMENT OF MAN’S RELATIONS TO 
GOD ; 
secondly, and growing out of the first, 

THE SETTLEMENT OF WOMAN’S RELATIONS 
TO MAN. 


The first will bring spiritual harmony ; the 
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second will bring social harmony. With these 
- ‘two forms of harmony secured, political and 
national harmony must result. 

The conclusion which follows from this view, 
is, that the nation should withdraw from war, 
and offer itself in the spirit of repentance to 
God for deliverance from sin. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 
NOTES OF A DISCOURSE. 


YXHRIST is the Prince of Peace. He is the 
mediator between us and the “God of 
peace;” and through him the peace of God, 
which “ passeth understanding,” is circulated 
inus. Which passeth understanding ! i. e., 
it is not a matter of intellect, but deeper than 
intellect ; it is a mystery of feeling. When 
Christ was born, the word was sent by angels, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” It was a mis- 
sion of peace and good will. 

Yet this mission has been disguised to a 
great extent, in the course of things, since he 
came on earth. There has been a long de- 
lay in the manifestation of that mission; and 
he himself predicted the delay, and in words, 
may be said to have almost retracted the an- 
gels’ announcement. He says, “ Think not 
that I am come to send peace on the earth; 
I came not to send peace, but a sword.”— 
He predicted division and judgment. But 
the dispensation in which his character is mani- 
fested in judgment, and as bearing the sword, 
is a parenthesis really—only a short paren- 
thesis, in his whole administration. The 
grammar says, ‘‘a parenthesis is a sentence, 
or suggestion interpolated in a sentence, which 
is not necessary to the sense, and should be 
read in a lower tone of voice.” With this 
definition, we may fairly say that all the past 
manifestation of Christ’s mission is a paren- 

“thesis, which does not give us the real 
meaning of its great announcement, and should 
be read in a lower tone of voice. His real 
mission, yet to be revealed, was announced by 
the angels—“ Peace on earth, and good will to 
men.” , 

If we conceive of him in the most important 
sense as a Judge, coming to fulminate de- 
struction on evil, we do not get a true idea of 
him at all; and his enemies will at last have 
to bear the guilt of bringing this reproach up- 
on him ; i. e., it will be seen and known that 
this whole dispensation of division and judg- 
ment is a misrepresentation of him, for which 
they are responsible. His character is one well 
calculated in every possible way to be popular ; 
and he is destined to be popular in this world. 
When he finishes the dispensation of judgment 
( which as we have said, is a mere parenthesis), 
he will be the most popular man the world 
ever knew ; there will go up a shout from the 
whole earth: ‘ Hurrah for Jesus Christ !” 
more hearty than ever was given any prince of 
lower birth ; and that because he is the Prince 
of Peace. People might fear him asa judge ; 
but in that character they would never shout 
for him. A man must have in him the spirit 





of a mother, or a shepherd, to get the hearts of 
others; and that is Christ’s character—to a 
great extent still unknown. ‘He shall feed 
his flock like a shepherd ; he shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom ; and shall gently lead those that are 


. | with young.” He had a great deal to say about 


peace when he was on earth. He directed his 
disciples when they entered into a house, to 
ascertain if the son of peace was there, and 
stay or go accordingly. He said to them, 
“ Peace I give unto you. . . . These things 
I have spoken unto you, thatinme ye might 
have peace.” After his resurrection, when he 
met them, his salutation was, ‘“ Peace be unto 
you.” 


How is the peace of God distributed by 
Christ ? How is he the mediator, and so the 
prince of peace to mankind? If we probe 
the matter to the center, we shall find the rea- 
son why he reconciles ys to God and so gives 
us peace, in the fact that he is the faithful 
and true witness ; as he said to Pilate :—** To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness to 
the truth.”. You observe it is only in the full 
reconciliation of our hearts to truth, that 
peace is possible. There is nothing solid that 
we can rest our hearts upon but truth. If 
we attach our life to anything else, we are sure 
of disappointment. The truth is what it is, 
and cannot be altered. It cannot alter itself. 
God cannot alter it; and no amount of beney- 
olence or ingenuity can alter it. It is what 
it is; and the only way possible for God to 
be at peace, is for him to enjoy the truth. 
This is the peace of God—he enjoys all things 
as they really are; not as they seem to be, 
but as they really are. They suit him; he 
pronounces all very good—is reconciled to the 
whole truth—and therein has peace. And it 
is only as we are reconciled to the whole truth, 
that it is possible for us to have peace. We 
must be brought in some way to enjoy all 
things just as they are—to pronounce all facts 
good—to rejoice and be suited in the univer- 
sal reality. It is perfectly easy to demon- 
strate that without this, peace is impossible.-— 
It isbecause Jesus Christ is the faithful and 
true witness—born to bear witness of the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth—that he is the mediator of peace. He 
is king of peace by virtue of his everlasting 
loyalty to truth, not by virtue of his denevo- 
lence ; for mere benevolence could never rec- 
oncile the world, and give peace. His eye is 
not in that direction ; he looks upward to his 
Father in all that he does. “ He that sent 
me is true, and I speak to, the world those 
things which I have heard of him. ... . As 
my Father hath taught me, I speak these 
things.”” He comes out from God to reconcile 
men to God, and to bring them his peace ; and 
he takes the only possible way to do this, by 
telling them, not the things which benevolence 
looking toward men would dictate, but the 
things which God gives him. Loyalty to the 
truth, unbending and eternal, is indispensable 


to his office. So then he is, as the apostle 
says, “first king of righteousness, and then 
king of peace,” and king of peace because king 
of righteousness. If a man is not first king of 
righteousness, he cannot be king of peace. 
Righteousness is truthful character—conform- 
ity of our spirits to truth. And as righteous- 
ness can only be attained, and peace be possi- 
ble, as we conform to truth, the only way to 
be king of peace is to be first king of righteous- 
ness. ‘The wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable.” ° 

The common idea of Christ, is, that he mani- 
fested himself in his most popular character, 
i. e., in his function of peace and good will, 
when he was on earth; that the subsequent 
manifestation of himself in his kingdom will be 
ina more lion-like manner. It is supposed 
that he was the most a gentleman in his rela- 
tions to us, at the time of his first appearing ; 
and that his appearing in judgment and final 
reign over the saints, is to be the manifesta- 
tion of him in the sternness of his character as 
king of righteousness. This is precisely the 
reverse of the truth. He was the least a gen- 
tleman when on earth—-then was the period of 
his introductory, and not his ultimate office. 
The closing scenes of ‘that dispensation, pre- 
vious to the Second Coming, necessarily pre- 
sented him in the character of a Judge, dealing 
in truth and faithfulness—fulfilling his charac- 
ter as king of righteousness—but that was not 
tolast. Immediately after that, he commenced 
his reign as king of peace ; and if we think of 
him as having made the best revelation of him- 
self that we shall ever know, while he was on 
earth, and that there remains for the future 
only judgment severity, it is as great a mistake 
as possibly could be made. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE CONFESSION 
OF CHRIST. 


os Leyden jar is a contrivance for show- 
ing certain of the phenomena of electric- 
ity; and among others it serves to confine a 
body of the fluid in a permanent way, so that 
it may be transported, and made the subject of 
experiment ata distance from any electrical 
machine. It is constructed as follows: A 
glass jar or bottle of convenient size, is coated 
inside and out, with tin-foil, which is @ good 
electrical conductor. The coating extends 
nearly up to the neck and mouth of the jar; 
the neck is left uncoated, so that the two met- 
al-surfaces on the inside and on the outside are 
completely separated by the glass of the jar, 
which is a non-conductor. The mouth is stop- 
ped with wax, or some other non-conducting 
substance, but with a wire passing through it, 
and connecting with the inside metallic coat- 
ing. The outside end of the wire terminates 
in a knob, a few inches above the mouth.— 
Now by connecting this knob with an electri- 
cal machine, and directing the electrical cur- 
rent into the wire, the inside coating is filled 
with electricity—the jaris charged. It will 
remain in this state any length of time, and 





may be carried to any place that is desired. 
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In order to discharge it, it is only necessary to 
form a connection between the knob of the wire 
that passes into the jar, and the outside coating. 
If this is done by a metallic rod, aspark and a 
small report will be observed, and if persons 
form a part of the connecting circuit they will 
feel a shock. 

This is a good illustration of the relation of 
outward acts to our inward life. The Confes- 
sion of Christ is to our moral and spiritual con- 
stitution, like the connecting rod which produ- 
ces the electrical discharge of the Leyden Jar. 
It brings the inner and.outer surface of our 
life into communication. We are so related to 
Christ that the inside of our being is charged 
with his electricity all the time, and what is 
wanted to manifest it, is the connection of the 
inside and outside: that is done by the con- 
fession of the mouth. Believing in the heart 
is the inside preparation, and confession with 
the mouth connects the state of the interior 
with the sensations, which are external. A 
fluid passes, and psychical phenomena are pro- 
duced. In the case of the Leyden Jar, we 
should not distinguish it at all, in its insulated 
state, from any other jar; there is no sensa- 
tion—no electrical manifestation until the two 
sides are put in communication. So in the 
believer, the electricity of Christ is quiescent 
and latent, till by some means a circuit is 
formed, connecting it with the outer life. 
Confession with the mouth establishes this cir- 
cuit—the spirit discharges itself through the 
senses—the inner life takes effect on the exter- 
nal nature. 


LANGUAGE AND THE FUTURE. 


HE Atlantic Monthly for September has 

a curious and humorously extravagant 
article entitled ‘‘Cadmean Madness,” the 
drift of which is an amusing protest against 
what the writer calls the ‘ characteristic mania 
of the age,” reading and writing. The article 
notwithstanding its extravagance, is perme- 
ated with a vein of thought that is interesting 
and suggestive. We quote a few of the con- 
cluding paragraphs, which glance at the pos- 
sible tendencies and achievements of the fu- 
ture in the expression of thought : 


“ Among possibilities, let the following be sug- 
gested. The world may perhaps return from 
unsymbolical to symbolical writing. There isa 
science older than anything but shadowy tradi- 
tions, and immemorially linked with religion, 
poetry, and art. It is the almost forgotten sci- 
ence of symbolism. Symbols, as compared with 
letters, are a higher and more potent style of 
expression. They are the earthly shadows of 
eternal truth. It is the language of the fine arts, 
of painting, sculpture, the stage—it will be the 
language of life, when, rising in the scale of be- 
ing, we shall return from the dead sea of litera- 
ture to the more energetic algebra of symbolical 
meanings. In these, the forms of the reason 
and of Nature come into visible harmony; the 
hopes of man find their shadows in the struggles 
of the universe, and the lights of the spirit clus- 
ter myriad-fold around the objects of Nature. 
Let Phoenician language be vivified into the uni- 
versal poetry of symbolism, and thought would 
then become life, instead of the ghost of life. 
Current literature would give way to a new and 
true mythology.; authors and editors would suf- 
fer a transformation similar to that of type-set- 





ters into artists, and of news-boys into connois- 
seurs; and the figures of a noble humanity 
would fill the public mind, no longer confused 
and degraded by the perpetual vision of leaden 
and unsuggestive letters. From that time prose 
would be extinct, and poetry would be all in all. 
History would renew its youth—would find, 
after the struggles, attainments, and develop- 
ments of its manhood, that there is after all 
nothing wiser in thought, no truer law, than the 
instincts of childhood. 

“Or again: improvements have already been 
made which promise as an ultimate result to 
transform the largest library into a miniature 
for the pocket. Stenography may yet reach toa 
degree that it will be able to write folios on the 
thumb-nail, and dispose all the literature of the 
world comfortably in a gentleman’s pocket, be- 
fore he sets out on his summer excursion. The 
contents of vast tomes, bodies of history and of 
science, may be so reduced that the eye can 
cover them at a glance, and the process of read- 
ing be as rapid as that of thought. The mind, 
instead of wearying of slow perusal, would have 
to spur its lightning to keep pace with the eye. 
Many books are born of mere vaguenesss and 
cloudiness of thought. All such, when thus 
compressed into their reality, would go out.in 
eternal night. There is something overpower- 
ing in the conception of the high pressure to 
which life in all its departments may some time 
be brought. The mechanism of reading and 
writing would be slight. The mental labor of 
comprehending would be immense. The mind, 
instead of being subdued, would be spurred, by 
what it works in. We are now cramped and 
checked by the overwhelming amount of lin- 
guistic red-tape in which we have to operate; 
but then men, freed from these bonds, the husks 
of thought almost all thrown away, would be 
purer, live faster, do greater, die younger. 
What magnificent physical improvements, we 
may suppose, will then aid the powers of the 
soul! The old world would then be subdued, 
nevermore to strike a blow at its lithe con- 
queror, man. The department of the news- 
paper, with inconceivable photographic and tele- 
graphic resources, may then be extended to the 
solar or the stellar systems, and the turmoils of 
all creation would be reported at our breakfast- 
tables. Men would rise every morning to take 
an intelligible account of the aspects and the 
prospects of the universe. 

“Or, once more: shall we venture into the 
speculative domain of the philosophy of history, 
and give the rationale of our times? What is 
the divine mission of the great marvel of our 
age, namely, its periodical and fugitive litera- 
ture? The intellectual and moral world of man- 
kind reforms itself at the outset of new civiliza- 
tions, as Nature reforms itself at every new ge- 
ological epoch. The first step toward a reform, 
as toward a crystallization, isasolution. There 
was a solvent period between the unknown Ori- 
ent and the greatness of Greece, between the 
Classic and the Middle Ages,—and now human- 
ity is again solvent, in the transition from the 
traditions whick issued out feudalism to the 
novelty of democratic crystallization. But as 
the youth of all animals is prolonged in propor- 
tion to their dignity in the scale of being, so is 
it with the children of'history. Destiny is the 
longest-lived of all things. We are not. going 
to accomplish it all at once. We have got to 
fight for it, to endure the newspapers in behalf 
of it. We are in a place where gravitation 
changing goes the other’ way. For the first 
time, all reigning ideas now find their focus in 
the popular mind. The giant touches the earth 
to recover his strength. History returns to the 
people. After two thousand years, popuiar in- 
telligence is again to be revived. And under 
what new conditions? We live in a telescopic, 
microscopic, telegraphic universe, all the ele- 
ments of which are brought together under the 
combined operation of fire and water, as erst, in 
primitive Nature, vulcanic and plutonic forces 
struggled together in the face of heaven and hell 





to form the earth. The long ranges of history 





have left with us one definite idea: it is that of 


progress, the intellectual passion of our time: - 


All our science demonstrates it, all our poetry 
sings it. Democracy is the last term of politi- 
cal progress. Popular intelligence and virtue 
are the conditions of democracy. To produce 
these is the mission of periodical literature. 
The vast complexities of the world, all knowl- 
edge and all purpose, are being reduced in the 
crucible of the popular mind to a common pro- 
duct. Knowledge lives neither in libraries nor 
in rare minds, but in the general heart. Great 
men are already mythical, and great ideas are 
admitted only so far as we, the people, can see 
something in them. By no great books or long 
treatises, but by a ceaseless flow of brevities and 
repetitions, is the pulverized thought of the 
world wrought into the soul. It is amazing how 
many significant passages in history and in lit- 
erature are reproduced in the essays of maga- 
zines and the leaders of newspapers by allusion 
and illustration, and by constant iteration beaten 
into the heads of the people. The popular mind 
is now feeding upon and deriving tone from the 
best things that literary commerce can produce 
from the whole world, past and present. There 
is no finer example of the popularization of sci- 
ence than Agassiz addressing the American peo- 
ple through the columns of a monthly magazine. 
Of the popular heart which used to rumble only 
about once in a century, the newspapers are now 
the daily organs. They are creating an organic 
general mind, the soil for future grand ideas and 
institutes. As the soul reaches a higher stage in 
its destiny than ever before, the scaffolding by 


which it has risen is to be thrown aside. The 


quality of libraries is to be transferred to the 
soul. Spirituiil life is now to exert its influence 
directly, without the mechanism of letters,—is 
going to exert itself through the social atmos- 
phere,—and all history and thought are to be 
perpetuated and to grow, not in books, but in 
minds. 


“And yet, though we thus justify contempo- 
rary writing, we can but think, that, after long 
ages of piecemeal and bon-mot literature, we 
shall at length return to serious studies, vast 
syntheses, great works. The nebulous world 
of letters shall be again concentered into stars. 
The epoch of the printing-press has run itself 
nearly through; but a new epoch and a new art 
shall arise, by which the achievements and the 
succession of genius shall be perpetuated.” 

‘The above touches upon a vast and most 
interesting question. What are to be the lan- 
guage, and the modes of communicating 
thought in the future ? 

Without hazarding any prophecies on the 
subject, or any special theorizing, we may 
safely assume that there will be great improve- 
ments on the present, in these respects. As 
men come more and more under the influence 
of the gospel of Christ, as the spirit of the 
resurrection enters into their hearts and con- 
trols their life, as their outward life becomes 
spiritualized and assimilated to the interior 
world, all the means of the communication of 
soul with soul, and of mind with mind, will be 
quickened and regenerated. It is to the in- 
fluence of the gospel that we already owe the 
science of language. ‘To this fact one of the 
profoundest students of that science bears the 
following testimony : 


“ Not tillthe word barbarian was struck out of 
the dictionary of mankind, and replaced by bro- 
ther, not till the right of all nations of the 
world to be classed as members of one genus 
or kind was recognized, can we look even for 
the first beginnings of our science. This change 
was effected by Christianity. To the Hindu, 
every man not twice-born was a Mlechha; to the 
Greek, every man not speaking Greek was a 
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barbarian; to the Jew, every: person not cir-| 


cumcised was a Gentile; to the Mohammedan, 
every man not believing in the prophet is a Gi- 
aur or Kaffir, It was Christianity which first 
broke down the barriers between Jew and Gen- 
tile, between Greek and barbarian, between the 
white and the black. Hmmanity is a word 
which vou look for in vain in Plato or Aristotle ; 
the idea of mankind as one family, as the chil- 
dren of one God, isan idea of Christian growth ; 
andthe science of mankind, and of the languag- 
es of mankind, is a science which, without 
Christianity, would never have sprung into life. 
When people had been taught to look upon all 
‘men as brethren, then, and then only, did the 
varicty of human speech present itself as a 
problem that called for a solution in the eyes of 
thoughtful observers; and I, therefore, date the 
real beginning of the science of language from 
the first day of Pentecost. Afterthat day of 
cloven tongues a new light is spreading over the 
world, and objects rise into view which had been 
hidden from the eyes of the nations of antiquity. 
Old words assume a new meaning, old prob- 
lems a new interest, old sciences a new purpose. 
The common origin of mankind, the differences 
of race and language, the susceptibility of all 
nations of the highest mental culture, these be- 
come, in the new world in which we live, prob- 
lems of scientific, because of more than  scien- 
tific, interest.—Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, by Max Muller. 


If Christianity has alreadry been thus po- 
tent in its influence on the science of language, 
if to it we owe that science, how vast will its 
influence be hereafter, when mankind every 
where shall be brought under the full radiance 
of its power. If the influence of that single 
day of Pentecost, when twelve men under the 
baptism of the Spirit of God, spake with new 
tongues, reaches down to our day, who shall 
conceive of the glory of the day when the 
world shall enter upon an everlasting Pente- 
cost! For Christianity is yet to accomplish 
its mission in this world. It has never yet 
had full seope. Only for forty years previous 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, have men re- 
cecived its full resurrection faith. All that has 
been known of it since that day, has been only 
the shadow of the gospel. When the Primi- 
tive Church went up into the heavens, at the 
first resurrection, true faith left the world, and 
only the counterfeit remained. And through 
the long lapse of eighteen hundred years, the 
charter of Christianity has practically lain a 
dead letter in the world’s memory. That 
charter was, “In my name shall they cast out 
devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; 
they shall take up serpents ; and if they drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.” 

In those forty years of Pentecostal Christ- 
ianity, under the full acceptance of this char- 
ter, mankind blossomed into an age of inspira- 
tion; and in that age not only did they speak 
with new tongues, but the means of communi- 
cation were not limited to outward speech. 
Paul inhis career often if not generally, tray- 
eled according to interior information and di- 
rection. When at Troas, in Asia, a vision 
appeared unto him in the night: ‘ There 
stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him 
saying, come over into Macedonia, and help 
us,” and he accordingly went into Macedonia. 
And he writes to the Colossians, ‘Though I 


ed 





be absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in 
the spirit, joying and beholding your order, 
and the steadfastness of your faith.” Without 
attempting to develop all that is meant by this 
latter passage, it is evident from it that Paul 
not only was in a state of communion of spirit 
with the Colossians, but he had a clear per- 
ception and consciousness of their state and 
order as a church. , 


With a return of men to the Primitive gos- 
pel, there will come a new manifestation of all 
the gifts of that church. And under the in- 
fluence of the Spirit which enabled the apostles 
to speak with new tongues, ‘we may look for a 
great and glorious advance in all that pertains 
to language and the communication of ideas. 
Speaking with new tongues is regarded as a 
miracle, and as something exceptional -and 
transcending natural law. Butas we advance 
in the knowledge of the universe and the sci- 
ence of inspiration, we shall find that it, as 
well as the other miraculous’ powers that are 
promised to believers, is in accordance with 
the realm of higher laws with which we come 
in contact through faith. Under inspiration, 
we believe it is destined to take its place in 
the coming educational system of the world. 


TREES—A PROTEST. 


"TYREES are beautiful objects; but let me see 

them in the forest, in groves, or in solitary 
majesty in the open field, never over-shadowing 
a dwelling house. It is with pain that I ride 
through the villages in this region and see so 
many human habitations gloomily buried in the 
shade. There are but few days in the year in 
this climate that we need any shelter from the 
sun, and for the sake of those few days to shut 
out its cheerful beams the whole leafy season, is 
asad pity. Take the year together, and we do 
well to arrange things with a view to invite the 
“sweet influences” of the orb of day rather than 
tu exclude or intercept them. You will see 
whole streets of houses in this county whose 
front windows are so darkened with trees, that 
it must be night if not winter, through all the 
seasons in their parlors. I will not guess again, 
if the inmates of these houses do not shiver at 
the thought of the parlor,.and forsake it for the 
sunny back-room. The most of the time you 
want a bright cheerful room for reading, and for 
sewing, for your children, and for everything 
but sleep. Night draws its curtain for sleep, 
and if we are fond of a siesta, it is easy to dar- 
ken a bed-room with blinds; but let us not en- 
shroud our houses so that when we will, we can- 
not have the adorable light. The palace of Mor- 
pheus is said to be in an impenetrable shade ; 
and I always think of the people in these dark- 
ened houses, that they are propitiating the god 
of sléep. Sleep is the image of death, and there 
is something sepulchral as well as lethargic in 
the impression these houses produce. O let us 
live in the sunlight, and not descend into the 
tomb before we must. The descent is very nat- 
ural from darkness into death; and these dar- 
kened, damp, mephitic dwellings, are too often, 
I am afraid, the vestibule of Hades. I imagine 
that persons frequently let their trees master 
them; they have watched their growth with fos- 
tering pride, and now though they are a nuwi- 





sance they are loath to cut them down. Then 
the traditional taste is in fault. A cottage all 
embowered in trees, is the poetical idea of a 
happy domicile. Practically, like much other 
poetry, the idea is a humbug and disappointment. 
The city family may enjoy such a cottage six 
weeks or two months in the year ; but for us who 
have our permanent residence in the country, 
this livmg in a sylvan bower is too much of a 
sacrifice to the ideal. Have shade near your 
house—a spreading tree, a clump of trees, a 
grove, or a woods if you can—but let it not be 
near enough to darken or hide the habitation. | 
trust that trees will never be allowed to en- 
croach upon the sunshine around our Commune. 
A great number of saplings are started, but it 
is to be hoped that our landscape gardeners will 
have the good sense to keep their growth subor- 
dinate to the family comfort in respect to warmth 
and light and prospect. The lawn will never 
look so beautiful again as it does now, unless 
there is liberty to keep down the trees. I look 
with jealousy on the aspiring elms that are plan- 
ted near the house on the north. Good luck to 
any parasite that may take a liking to them, 
rather than that they should intercept the glori- 
ous prospect in that direction, or throw into 
sickly shade the now basking lawn so green 
with tender grass. 
Oneida, August, 1864. 
Amen.—Eb. Cir. 
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FOOT NOTES. 

XIV. 
\UNDAY is, I think, a good day for walking; I 
have liberty to walk on that day. On Sunday 
people throw down their tools and go into a sort of 
collapse. I hear of large numbers of these relaxed 
and drowsy people getting together in churches on 
this day, to do something about their most weighty 
interests. If I want to avoid stagnation of mind I 
shun these places of concentrated drowsiness. Sun- 
day at present, is a hard day for a lazy man; it is a 
poor time to sleep. Iam inclined to think that a 
close scrutiny would reveal the fact that Sunday, as 
now spent, is the most carnal day in the weck. It 
is a wearisome day for an earnest man, he is so 
much weighted down by a stagnation not entirely his 
own. I intend to make my Sundays work for my 
most important interests, for I cannot well afford to 
lose one day every week. I like te keep in with the 
powers which make my cabbages grow just as fast 
on Sunday as on any other day; so I walk as much 
as Llike on that day. By so doing I find that I sprout 
a newish idea once in a while, and that I don’t fall 

behind my beets and onions. 

When I walk on Sunday I have the country pretty 
much to myself, for the people are mostly dozing at 
home or nodding in churches. Still I find a great 
many boys in some places. I can’t say that I like 
to meet boys on this day. I have been a pedagogue, 
and I once had somewhat to do with Sunday schools ; 
I think these things have fashioned me a little, for 
I feel a decided aversion to having boys left around 
loose on Sunday, or on any other day. Indeed I 
imagine it is not easy for a man to look at things ex- 
cept through the special goggles of some particular 
craft. In the spring I everywhere meet boys carry- 
ing and nibbling small branches of 

THE BIRCH TREE. 

As teacher and as one taught, I have in one way 
or another, had an acquaintance with birch suffi- 
cient, I think, to warrant me in talking about it. The 
birch tree is widely disseminated, and it generally 
prefers a moist and cool situation. During the sea- 
son of my unrest, and before I began traveling in 
earnest, I traveled somewhat more widely than is 
absolutely necessary for a man, but I do not remem- 
ber any considerable place that did not have some 
species of birch, The white birch grows in places 
higher up the Alps, and farther north than any other 
tree. I find it growing in the naked sand on Wal- 
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lingford plain, where the farmershave planted it in 
belts to keep the wind from blowing away their 
farms. Ifit once gets rooted in the sand, it holds on 
and continues to make a small yearly growth. The 
Fins—I have it on the authority of a learned work— 
drink a tea made from the leaves of the white birch. 
My family and I have drunk birch tea unto the bit- 
ter end; we don’t drink it now. 

The birches are characterized by great lightness or 
sprightliness. To be sure the wood is not light, nor 
is the timber of the black birch lightly esteemed by 
cabinet makers. The yellow birch, when standing 
upon the edge of a forest, has a peculiarly light and 
graceful effect. Its long and slender limbs, bearing a 
thin foliage, appear to float upon the atmosphere as 
airily as alily pad upon the water. This birch seems 
endowed with an instirict to perch upon the high 
places like a bird. Upon the top of the Green moun- 
tains it is almost the only deciduous tree, growing 
there with the black spruce and fir. I have often 
seen a birch tree standing upon a large bowlder, 
where it stretched its long roots down to the soil at 
the foot of the rock, and clasped the stone as with 
a claw... It may frequently be seen growing in the 
earth among the highest roots of an upturned tree. 
I once saw a birch that had taken root upon the tall 
stump of a tree which had been broken off by the 
wind. The lightest sort of boats are made from the 
bark of the canoe birch, (betula papyracea). The 
small limbs of birch are a good deal used by country 
teachers in order to make heavy youth step a little 
more lightly along the course of science. In places 
where the chinquapin, or dwarf chestnut, grows, it 
takes the place of the birch in the schools. Notwith- 
standing its bad associations, the birch is still in 
good odor with the boys, and in the spring time they 
always gnaw away at its aromatic bark with great 
avidity. 





The summer is the torrid zone of our year, 
and like the equatorial regions of the earth, it lies, I 
think, a good deal unexplored. I notice that people 
don’t walk so much in the summer as at other sea- 
sons. To he sure we make long journeys to the 
pitcher of ice-water, and very long ones to the rivers 
or ponds, and we travel afield and toil and sweat 
there the whole of the great yellow summer days; 
but after all we don’t see much in the hot weather 
except ourselves, we are so occupied in cooling and 
comforting our own flesh. Should our New Eng- 
land summer be twice as long as now, I sometimes 
think we should not have any great amount of in- 
dustry, ingenuity, and sturdy virtue left us to brag 
of. Situated as we are, the fire which burns in us, 
now impels our inventive intellect and carries us 
through self-denying labors and round-about roads, 
to enjoyment; in hotter zones our vital flame would 
only serve to keep the passions at the boiling point. 
Northern virtue taken to the tropics, might behave 
as curiously as the polar bears I see in céges, trying 
to cool themselves with a moderate amount of ice- 
water, and it might found some new institutions. 
I know of a northern man who once lived in one of 
the Southern states: His sturdy virtue held out dur- 
ing all the cooler months, and he persisted in being 


* shis own servant; but when June came he became 


willing to be waited upon, and he began to think 
that a slave was a good thing to have in a hot coun- 
try. . 

I find people who don't like to think that their 
virtue and intellect are nothing but the‘natural pro- 
ducts of the place they live in; for example, like ap- 
ples which are produced only in the temperate zone, 
or like the bread fruit which grows nowhere but in 
the torrid zone. If we look at man as only a sort of 
higher animal, it must be admitted that the facts are 
a good deal in favor of those who would make it ap- 
pear that men are the creatures of climate. At pres- 
ent the best humanity is found in the.cool places. 
Nevertheless, Christianity proposes to introduce a 
new element into the question. It was in warmer 
places than we inhabit where men first received the 
gospel and first struggled for the victory of the spirit 
over the flesh. It may be that the tropics will yet 
give the best fruits of the spirit and intellect, just as 
our green-houses now yield better pine-apples than 
those which are imported. 

A man gets through the summer feeling much 





like one who has gone over a rich field, and gleaned 
too little. He resolves in future to be a more dili- 
gent observer. Autunnn is, therefore, like the tem- 
perate zone, the most thoroughly explored spot in 
the year. I, too, am inclined to lengthen and to mul- 
tiply my walks. Isee a great many new walkers 
abroad in the fall. Pedestrians coming from far off 
nurseries, encounter me. They carry books filled 
with pictures of all fruits; I look at the fine show 
and feel guilty for having doubted that the world 
will yet become a paradise. These men offer to com- 
fort me with apples; they offer me grapes of Esh- 
col; they will sell me the vine that bears such a 
grape “as grows by the beautiful river;”’ and in 
brief, they offer to fill my garden with all the fruits 
of Eden. These Mercuries, going about on errands 
for Pomona, frequently leave me 
A CATALOGUE FOR THE FALL TRADE. 
Crickets chirping in the grass, 
Locusts z-inging in the trees, 
Smell of apples on the breeze, 
Begin the Autumn. 
* Clustered grapes o’erhanging rivers, 
Gold rods nodding in the pastures, 
Poke weeds flaunting out, and asters, 
Make our Autumn. 
Bursting barns o’er filled with sheaves, 
Shorter days and wetter eves, 
Crimson, yellow, scarlet leaves, 
These in Autumn. 
A growing coolness in the air, 
A stillness reigning everywhere, 
My book, and lamp, and easy chair, 
These are Autumn. 
Past and gone the summer’s madness, 
Pulsing, swelling, bounding gladness, 
Mixed with pathos, sweetest sadness, 
This is Autumn. 
Denser brains and deeper hearts, 
Stronger legs and quicker hands, 
Higher prayers and wiser thoughts, 
Come in Autumn. 
Q. 


CHANGES AND PROGRESS IN ZOOLOGY. 


If we ever feel astonished at the abundance of 
life on the globe, it is also pretty certain that some 
of its forms are fast passing away from us, and that, 
not very far in the future, the zodlogist will pay as 
much attention to mammals recently extinct, as we 
do to certain fossil forms, because they fill up gaps 
in our classified system of transitions. That the do- 
do is utterly extinct there can be no reasonable 
doubt, for the region it inhabited has not only been 
thoroughly explored, but is now densely populated. 
The kiwi or apteryx is fast going in the same direc- 
tion, and as the interior of New Zealand becomes a 
home for the white man, that and other fers must of 
necessity disappear. The last dinornis has probably 
long since perished; yet it could not be long since 
there were at least eight species of dinornis, varying 
in size, from that of the bustard upwards; D. gigan- 
teus being vastly superior to the ostrich in magni- 
tude. The great quadrumana will probably be the 
next to disappear, for civilization will not tolerate 
the existence of anthropoid apes, and the mere say- 
agery of what is called “ sport” will extinguish them. 
The gorilla evidently occupies but a limited range of 
country, and that near the coast ; and the tendency 
of civilization is to people the coasts everywhere with 
colonies of Anglo-Saxons, French, and Portuguese, 
respecting whom it is not easy to say which are the 
most active in the destruction of indigenous fauna. 
The beaver still holds a few secluded weirs in the 
North of Europe, but no one can say when it 
became extinct in Britain. The otter is so scarce in 
Great Britain that the sport of hunting it is almost ob- 
solete. Of the Fulconida there are few living exam- 
ples left in the British Islands, and the eyrie of an 
eagle is as rare in England as the nest of a thrush 
in France, where the most melodious of songsters is 
valued only for its flavor in a pasty by a people who 
make great pretensions to the culture of the senti- 
mental. The noble blackcock and the ignoble black 
rat appear to have vanished almost simultaneously 
from the British fauna, and the fox .is probably fol- 





lowing the wolf in full conviction that its mission is 
accomplished. Indeed the fiercest war maintained 
by man against animal races, is waged against the 
carnivora and the raptorial birds. In the Biblical 
narrative, there are numerous evidences of the abun- 
dance of beasts of prey in Palestine and Pheenicia, 
where there is now scarce anything more rapacious 
than a fox to be found. David's adventure with the 
lion and bear could not now be repeated by any 
brave shepherd within a hundred’ miles of Jerusa- 
lem; and the traveller on the Euphrates and Tigris 
need entertain but little fear of those hungry lions 
which figure so conspicuously on the hunting friezes 
of Nineveh. 

Man not only lays the whole animal kingdom un- 
der tribute to furnish him with meat and labor and 
entertainment and knowledge, but he busies himself 
to disturb the balances. The relations of Sir Emer- 
son Tennent and Dr. Livingstone make it pretty evi- 
dent that the “ half-reasoning elephant” is fast pass- 
ing from the face of the earth to be numbered among 
the extinct animals by the naturalists of a century 
hence. When we read of the wanton slaughter of 
thousands of elephants, with no object but the grati- 
fication of the passion for destruction, we are temp- 
ted to lament that man possesses such complete do- 
minion to subjugate, and such unlimited power to 
destroy. “Had the motive,” says Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, “ that invites to the destruction of the elephdnt 
in Africa and India prevailed in Ceylon, that is, had 
the elephants there been provided with tusks, they 
would long since have been annihilated for the sake 
of their ivory. But it isa curious fact that, whilst in 
Africa and India both sexes have tusks, with some 
slight disproportion in the size of those of the females, 
not one elephant in a hundred is found with tusks in 
Ceylon, and the few that possess them are exclusive- 
ly males.” In Africa the hunger for meat and ivory 
causes the destruction of the elephant to an extent 
which threatens soon to extinguish the large-eared 
species altogether; but with neither of these incite 
ments, it is perhaps being extinguished with still 
greater speed in Ceylon and India. There is a say- 
ing clause in the fact now established, that elephants 
will breed in captivity, but against it must be set the 
fact that in captivity it does not pay for its keep, and 
is scarcely worth the attention of those who employ 
it either for burden or draught. The élephant has 
too much character, too high a reasoning faculty, to 
be perfect asa servant; it has too many whims, too 
many eccentricities of temper, and consumes far more 
food than it earns in harness. Thus economically 
regarded, everything is against its preservation, and 
when the wild herds disappear, there will probably 
remain but few in a domesticated state; for unlike 
the horse, ox, ass, and sheep, it is both unprofitable 
and unmanageable.—Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


ARTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The following items which we compile from 
the Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1864 and 
other sources show the activity that is going on 
in the field of science, art and discovery. © These 
art-workers form an army of progress that (with- 
out much noise of gunpowder) are steadily mov- 
ing “on to Richmond,” [riche monde—a world 
of abundance. | 
CHEMISTRY. . 

A great advance has been made in the depart- 
ment of organic chemistry, by which dead min- 
eral matter is now worked up by stages into 
organic compounds. The leader in this direction 
is Berthelot, who from carbon and sulphur, by 
certain processes forms olefiant gas: and by 
further reactions of these materials obtains 
alcohol of the same composition and properties 
as that derived from ordinary grain. Many 
other substances heretofore supposed to be the 
products of organic life alone, are now com- 
pounded by the art of the chemist. 

SHOEMAKING, 
The old system of making boots and shoes 
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entirely by hand labor, is rapidly yielding to the 
march of improvement, and will soon, to all ap- 
pearance be numbered with the relics of the 
past. Nearly all the operations required in the 
manufacture of these articles from the cutting 
of the leather to the polishing of the sole, can 
now be done by machinery. “ For centuries,” 
says the Scientific American, “no improvement 
seems to have been made upon the old system 
of boot and shoe making, when, all at once, as 
it were—within the space of two short years, 
the whole art is revolutionized.” 
SAVING OF HEAT-POWER. 

Heretofore, in the use of heat as power, a 
very large proportion of it has been wasted by 
being allowed to escape with the draft A new 
invention by Sieman, called the regenerative 
gas-furnace, has developed the means of return- 
ing this waste heat into the body of unburnt fuel, 
whereby a saving of the latter has been effected, 
amounting it is said to forty or fifty per cent. 


COMPOSITION OF LIGHT. 

Newton’s analysis of light, dividing it into 
seven primary colors, is now generally set aside 
as imperfect. Experiments show that white light 
consists of three colors only, viz., red, yellow 
and blue (the other supposed elements being 
compounds), in the proportion, according to Mr, 
Field of five, three, and eight, respectively. 

CORRECTION IN THE DISTANCE OF THE SUN. 

The latest observations show that the distance 
from the sun to the earth is three millions of 
miles ( nearly three per cent.) less than has here- 
tofore been supposed. The sun’s distance being 
the measuring-rod with which the astronomer 
metes out the distances of the fixed stars and 
the dimensions of the stellar orbits, this error of 
three per cent. entails a like error in all these 
other distances and dimensions, and is propaga- 
ted from the solar system into the deepest spa- 
ces the telescope has ever traversed. Trifling 
as three per cent. may seem, the correction ryns 
up to six hundred thousand millions of miles in 
the distance of the nearest fixed star ! 

NEW SOURCE OF OXYGEN IN THE ANIMAL ORGANISM. 

Baron Liebig announces his discovery of the 
fact that in addition to the supply of oxygen 
derived from the air by breathing, a very con- 
siderable amount of this element is supplied to 
the wants of our bodies from the water which 
we drink. 

SOLUBLE GLASS FOR SOAP. 

The silicate of soda (called also soluble 
glass), is now extensively used in the place of 
resin in the manufacture of soap. Soap made 
with this material is bought by the government 
for the use of the army, and is found to be equal 
to any. 

SOLVENT FOR SILK. 

Persoz, a French chemist, has discovered 
that a preparation of zinc dissolves silk, in which 
condition it forms a pulpy gelatinous substance 
like varnish. M. Persoz is experimenting as to 
the possibility of manufacturing the dissolved 
silk without spinning or weaving. 


NEW METALS, 

Several new metals have lately been discov- 
ered; one, called Indium, having been brought 
to light within the last year. Some of the 
newly introduced metals are regarded with 
much interest for their valuable qualities. Alu- 
minum, magnesium, and calcium are spoken 
of as “the metals of the future.” They exist 


more abundantly in the earth than all the famil- 
iarly known metals put together. The ore of 
aluminum is clay; of calcium, lime; and mag- 
nesium is obtained from certain minerals and 
sea-water. Aluminum and magnesium are al- 
ready introduced in manufactures and arts to a 
considerable extent, although the expense of 
producing them in a pure state, is such as limits 
their use for the present to articles of luxury 
and ornament. But improvements in the pro- 
cess of production are steadily lessening their 
cost, and extending their use. Madam, are you 
ready to have your rusty iron pots and kettles 
and kitchen utensils replaced by a metal that 
rivals silver in lustre and purity ? 








HORTICULTURAL. 
A SHAKER PEAR ORCHARD. 


The Shakers of New Lebanon, according to a 
writer in the July Horticulturist, have one of 
the best pear orchards in the country. As we 
like to record the successful enterprises of Com- 
munism, whether pertaining to our own move- 
ment or to others, we copy the main part of the 
description of this orchard. The writer is 
William Bacon, of Richmond, Mass. : 

The Shaker village is in lat. 42 deg. 30 min. 
north, and in long. 73 deg. 25 min. west.— 
It is located on the western slope of the Taconic 
mountain, which forms an angle in its course at 
or near the south family, towards the east, and 
then stretches off in a direction north by east, 
toward Vermont. The mountain here rises 
some seven or eight hundred feet above “ Leb- 
anon.F lat,” and about two hundred feet up its 
side, and at an elevation of near one thousand 
feet above tide water, the village and gardens 
are located. Here, high in the air, and with a 
full exposure to northerly and westerly winds, 
this persevering and industrious people have at- 
tained a success in horticulture, which ought to 
be imitated by all, and may well raise the blush 
of shame on those who have failed of success in 
more favored localities. 

It may reasonably be supposed, that with so 
extensive and abrupt a slope as is shown by the 
western face of this mountain, the heavy rains 
would wash the muck off the surface; but their 
judicious management appears to have, to a 
great extent, remedied this evil. 

In October last, we were invited to visit a 
pear orchard, located east of the village, on the 
side hill, having a full exposure to the northwest. 
The trees were mamly standards, and apparently 
about a dozen years old, and at the time of this 
visit they exhibited such a burden of fruit as we 
had never -before seen on trees of similar age 
and size. There were no barren trees among 
them, and not an inferior or sickly tree in the 
whole orchard; and, what was more and far 
better, the pears were all large and exceedingly 
fair for their several varieties. 

The question now comes up, how did they at- 
tain so desirable success in so unpromising a 
locality? The answer is as follows: It is a 
principle with this people to be thorough in 
whatever they undertake. Thorough draining 
and deep tillage are, with them, synonymous 
with successful cultivation; and this land was, 
of course, well drained and thoroughly cultiva- 
ted. In preparing the holes for the reception of 
the trees, ample space was allowed to give the 





roots years of extension before they reached the 


earth that had not- been removed; and then 
good and thrifty trees were set, and the finely 
pulverized soil, intermixed with a liberal pro- 
portion of compost, was placed around them. 

We are not informed of the general after-cul- 
ture of these trees, but their thriftiness, both in 
growth and bearing, showed conclusively that 
ample justice had been done them. Last fall 
the ground was in grass, but the trees, for some 
distance from the trunk, were heavily littered 
with refuse coarse grass. This kept the soil 
loose over and around them, and enabled them 
to retain a more equal degree of moisture than 
would otherwise have been the case. It also 
tends to equalize the temperature of the soil, 
shielding it from the scorching heats of summer 
and the severe cold of winter—two considera- 
tions of great importance in successful fruit- 
growing. , 

Another feature in this orchard, probably 
connected with thrift and fertility, was, that the 
trunk of each tree was protected by a straw cov- 
ering, extending from the ground to the lowest 
branches. Here was labor expended beyond 
that usually given to the pear, or, indeed, any 
other fruit trees ; for the advantages of which, it 
is claimed that it is injurious to the trunk of 
any fruit tree to be exposed to the scorching 
rays of the.summer’s sun, or the equally destruc- 
tive influence of the severe frosts of winter. 
Perhaps we may well say it saves the tree from 
the frequent freezings and thawings to which 
fruit trees are so subject. It also protects the 
trunk from the depredations of insects, such as 
the bark louse, that has been so formidable an 
enemy to many young fruit trees, especially 
those of the careless cultivator, for a few years 
past. 

We found in this orchard, one of the best 
specimens of successful pear culture that has 
ever fallen under our observation, and we have . 
alluded to it to show the faint-hearted and care- 
less pear grower how high a success may be at- 
tained where natural causes are somewhat defi- 
cient, by adopting a thorough and systematic 
course of cultivation. Some will no doubt say, 
that they cannot bestow the amount of labér on 
their trees, which appears to have been expended 
on those under consideration. But to the Shak- 
ers, it has been “ the labor that profiteth,’ and 
this is the ultimate object and end of all labors, 
in one way or another. 


CULTURE OF THE BLACKBERRY. 


The following facts about the culture of the 
New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry, are from 
a letter in the Country Gentleman, from Wm. 
Parry of Cinnaminson, N. J., and will interest 
our horticultural readers : 

I have cultivated the New Rochelle black- 
berry as a market crop for over ten years past, 
and having experimented on several kinds of 
land, from a firm clay to a light blowing sand, 
prefer as the most favorable location for them, 
a light, moist, sandy loam, well under-drained 
if water would otherwise stand near the surface. 
They will not succeed with stagnant water about 
their roots. Before trying the experiment, 
judging from the rank growth of briars around 
ponds and along water-courses, I supposed that 
wet land, suitable for grazing stock, would be a— 
good location. But the result has been failure 
with me, and in every instance of the kind that 





has come under my observation. The large, 
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vigorous growth of cane made during the latter 
part of summer and fall, would seldom get fully 
ripened, so as to stand the winter without inju- 
ry, and the succeeding summer would not yield 
as much fruit as on poor sandy land, that would 
not grow canes more than three feet high. 

I then planted ten acres of light, blowing 
sand, from which the dust would raise in clouds 
during windy weather, yet some portions of it 
so near the water as to need underdraining ; 
the result has been very satisfactory. In 1862 


exposed to the action of the frost. Early in 
spring set the plants about four feet apart on the 
muck, which will require 1,089 plants per acre. 
The intervening space while the plants are small 
need not be lost, but corn, potatoes or other 
vegetables may be grown midway between the 
rows, for the first year or two. The roots that 
follow along the row and feed on the muck, will 
grow more vigorously than the lateral or side 
roots; hence the strongest and best plants will 
come up nearly where they are wanted to pro- 


it yielded 662 ( 65 bushels per acre) bushels of} duce the fruit the following year, but should not 
fruit, worth $4 per bushel, while ten acres of] be suffered to stand along the rows thicker than 


better land adjoining in the same-inclosure, did 
not yield over 300 bushels of corn, worth less 
than $1 per bushel. A dry spell of weather 


an Average of one plant to a foot in length. The 
plantation should be gone over several times 
during the summer, and the tops of the young 


after harvest materially affected both crops,|.canes as they .appear above the “bearing bushes 


though the blackberries less, as their roots weré 
deeper in the soil, and more permanently es- 
tablished. The cultivation of the corn cost 
more than tending the blackberries, and when 
the corn was gathered, all was gone ; the ground 
left bare; and to get another crop, we had to 
manure and plant again. Not so with the black- 
berries, for we only picked out the fruit, leaving 
all the foliage to fall on the ground, to add to its 
fertility and nourish the succeeding crops. The 
sand does not blow from that lot now, but what 
is driven by high winds from surrounding fields, 
together with forest leaves, corn blades, &c., 
collect there, accumulating around the plants 
greatly to their benefit, as is indicated by their 
increased strength and vigor, and enlarged crops. 
Last year ( 1863), the same ten-acre lot yielded 
700 bushels of fruit. And this year there is a 
heavier crop on than ever before. We gathered, 
previous to this week, 147 bushels, worth $6 
per bushel; this week we have picked 225 bush- 
els, worth about $4 per bushel, showing the ad- 
vantage of early berries over others of the same 
class ripening at a later period. 

- That ten-acre lot, considered the poorest on 
the farm, now yields double the profit of the 
richest land we have, devoted to ordinary farm 
crops. 

John Mitchell of Burlington, has over forty 
acres in New-Rochelles, embracing almost every 
variety of land to be found in this country.— 
The result of his experiments has been the’same 
as mine. In walking over his plantations a few 
days since, he showed me one lot of rich, deep 
soil, for which he paid $200 per acre, being of 
extra quality for ordinary farm crops, which he 
had filled with New-Rochelle blackberry plants, 
and spared no expense in their cultivation and 
trimming, expecting large returns in fruit; but 
he was greatly disappointed. He then took me 
to another patch on light sandy land, for which 
he paid $13 per acre about the same time he 
purchased the rich lot above referred to. The 
crop of fruit on the thirteen dollar land is now, 
and every year since planted has been, worth 
double per acre what it is on the two hundred 
dollar land; yet the expense and labor of culti- 
vation and trimming was just the reverse. He 
remarked to me, “we have learned something 
since commencing this business; to begin now 
with the knowledge we have, the error of plant- 
ing our best land with blackberries might be 
avoided.” 

PREPARATION OF THE GROUND. 


Open furrows in the fall, ten feet apart, and 
if muck can be had conveniently it is valuable 
to spread along them during winter, leaving it 


jshortened in so as to keep them at a. uniform 
hight of about 3 to 5 feet according to the 
strength, of the soil. This will induce the side 
branches to grow vigorously, and develop fruit- 
buds near the ground, and thus avoid the necessi- 
ty of stakes and wires to prevent high winds 
from injuring the plants. 

The lateral branches should be shortened in 
the following winter or spring, to a pyramid 
form somewhat resembling a dwarf pear tree 
when properly trimmed. Plants thus treated 
will yield more fruit,-and of better quality, 
than if left to grow tall and slender as by nature 
they are inclined to do. 
sold readily for several years past at from three 
and a half to four dollars per bushel. This year 
so far they have averaged nearly five dollars. 

_ To insure good crops requires close attention ; 
the canes kept thin ‘and well headed back, and 
on thin land an occasional dressing of manure, 
muck or fertilizers of some kind, adds to the 
quality of the fruit. 

Of all the blackberries yet introduced to pub- 
lic notice, the New-Rochelle stands unrivalled. 
Newman’s Thornless is too small: Cut-leaved 
( Rubus lasciniatus) is too late—does not ripen 
till the markets are filled with peaches, grapes, 
pears and other choice fruits. 

The Dorchester is earlier and brings a good 
price, but is smaller and of short duration. 

I have grown a quantity of seedlings from the 
New-Rochelle, but after a few years trial could 
see no good properties in them superior to the 
parent, therefore destroyed them all. Itis a 
great mistake to be multiplying varieties with- 
out obtaining any more desirable qualities. 


THE DRESS-REFORM MOVEMENT. 


The dress-reform movement has been lately sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the women of New 
England. Whatever it may do politically, it will 
have a good effect socially. There is no denying 
that Americans are an overdressed people. Our at- 
tire, generally speaking, lacks the simplicity, fitness 
and taste, that should belong to the citizens of a repub- 
lic. The excessive display of dress and ornament 
which may be tolerated upon those occasions which 
custom designates as “ full-dress,” prevails almost 
everywhere; alike in the parlor and the kitchen, in 
the ball-room and the church-pew. 

We have made some attempts to get away from 
the senseless restrictions of full-dress, but they have 
essentially failed, being innovations too great to ad- 
mit of immediate adoption. Mrs. Bloomer’s raid 
upon woman’s dress was a bold stroke; but like 
many a reformer of similar intrepidity, she failed to 
win many converts. The style of apparel advocated 
by her was adopted principally by a class of female 
politicians who adopt nearly every innovation, simply 
because it is a disturber of that public peace which 
they so much deprecate. 

’ Butif the Bloomer costume was adopted princi- 
pally by those who would not give it the most favor- 
able introduction, it did commend itself to the moun- 
tain tourists; and how many a summer’s tour has 





Blackberries have 


had its value doubled amd trebled by the use of the 
simple costume which makes the- young girl the 
equal of her brother in scaling mountain hights, ex- 
ploring caves, climbing fences—all those pleasant lit- 


tle incidentals of a summer jaunt from which Mie 


en have been debarred by long dresses and entan- 
gling hoops. It indroduced them to the gymnasium ; 
taught them to thread the mysteries of parallel-bars, 
vaulting-horses and the like; and‘ just as the femi- 
nine gymnasts—many of them exceedingly agile and 
skillful, were debating the question, started by care- 
ful mothers and doubting guardians—whether to be 
or not to be gymnasts, Dr. Lewis came to the rescue 
and decided the matter by introducing his lighter, 
more simple, and always practicable exercises, which 
can injure none, have benefitted many, and are win- 
ning, year after year, more and more public favor, 
not only in the cities, but in many a country town 
where the “ gymnasium night” brings together young 
and old for an hour of healthful relaxation, freedom 
from care and restraint, and for a social festivity 
which owes more than half its claim to the absence 
of any thought of dress. 

We will not write an essay on the value of time. 
They who most need it would not read it. But it is 
startling, in view of the shortness of life and the 
work there is for each one to do, to notice the time 
spent upon the single subject of dress. It usurps all 
the leisure of a majority of women, capecially of 
those who have families to clothe. There is no es- 
cape from it, even with the best Singer, or Wheeler 
& Wilson. The mother who is educating young 
souls for life and for eternity, has little time for this 
part of her work after wearying mind and body with 
sewing-work, relieving the tedium with embroidery, 
frilling and ruffling. 

Now is the time for a reform in the matter. Let 
women’s dress be of simpler construction, varyin 
slightly in fashion from time to time, and modele 
less upon the whims of the Empress Eugenia than 
upon their own native good sense. Then should we 
have less nervousness, less weary sitting up late into 
the night, more exercise—indoors and out, more 
time for the children—and sadly they need cultiva- 
tion: not mental—the schools give only too much of 
that; but time for attention to their behavior, for 
the education of their consciences, and for an inter- 
est in their religious training, now left too much to 
the Sunday School. Society would take a higher 
tone. We might become less “ stylish,’ but we 
should become more independent. We might not 
dress quite up to the “ latest Paris fashions,’ which 
reigned a year ago, but we should be better fitted to 
live the lives of sober, God-serving American citi- 
zens; better fitted to deserve that national success 
which with all our prayers and tears God will not 
grant, until we better deserve it. 

— Worcester Palladium. 








THE FIRST NEWSPAPER. 


Several contradictory statements have been made 
in regard to the commencement of journalism. The 
able and learned Agnes Strickland, in her life of 
Queen Elizabeth, says that the first genuine newspa- 
per was The English Mercurie, which was issued by 
the Government during the progress of the Spanish 
Armada, to prevent the circulation of false reports. 
This paper was printed by Christopher Barker, the 
Queen’s printer, and the first number was dated 
July 23, 1588. —Scientific American. 

Tue way of salvation is a way of peace and hap- 
piness. Pleasure 1s more yaluable than pain in its 
results; and the way Christ prefers to save us is not 
mainly by suffering, but by happiness. 


NEVER be discouraged because you can at present 
accomplish but little: do what you can—angels can 
do no more. 


THE wrong spirit is dull and careless about giving 








offense, and sensitive and quick ‘in taking offense. ~ 


The right spirit is the reverse—wide awake to avoid 
giving offense, and quite obtuse and unmindful in re- 
gard to taking offense. Carelessness about giving 
offense is as bad a fault as irritability of temper ; 
and we should be as determined not to be the oc- 
casion of ill temper in others, as we are not to let 
anything make us ill-natured. 


Ir you would be good and happy set yourself 
busily at work to overcome evil-thinking—start 
a spirit of thankfulness by refreshing your mind 
with the image of God’s goodness. It is an old fash- 
ion of Bible times to repeat his mercies, and recount 
his wonderful works; and it should not be con- 
sidered as uncomely boasting, but as needful for our 
health and happiness, to tell of the favors God has 





bestowed upon us. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 

¥ Tue war department has received the important 
intelligence, that General Sherman has taken Atlan- 

Few particulars are given, but itis probable 
tHat the extension of Sherman’s lines left the Rebel 
commander only the alternative of being shut up in 
the city, or of abandoning it with the prospect of 
saving at least a portion of his army. An unofficial 
report states that a battle has since been fought by 
General Sherman with General Hood—that the 
Rebel army was cut in two—that it was defeated 
with great loss, and that General Hardee was killed. 
The fall of Atlanta naturally occasions much rejoic- 
ing at the North, since it is the great center of rail- 
road communications in the South, and perhaps in a 
military point of view more important to the Confed- 
eracy than Richmond. It has been termed the 
Gibraltar of the Rebellion, and its occupancy by the 
Union forces is the crowning achievement of Sher- 
man’s successful campaign. 


Tue news of the capture of Fort Morgan, near 
Mobile, is fully confirmed by Rebel accounts. The 
fort was surrendered, after receiving a severe bom- 
bardment, and after its guns had been spiked, and a 
large proportion of its war materials destroyed. The 
garrison of 581 men has been sent to New Orleans. 

Tne National Democratic Convention, held at 
Chicago, closed its sessions on the 31st inst., after 
nominating Maj.-Gen. George B. McClellan for Presi- 
dent, and George H. Pendelton for Vice-President. 
The platform adopted by the convention severely 
censures the present administration, and demands 
that “immediate efforts be made for a cessation of 
hostilities, with a view to an ultimate convention of 
all the States, or other peaceable means, to the end 
that at the earliest practicable moment peace may be 
restored on the basis of the Federal Union of the 
States.” 

Unrrep States Bonds find a ready market in Ger- 
many. The London Times says the parcels brought 
to London by the weekly steamers, and transmitted 
to Frankfort, are absorbed as fast as they arrive, at 
prices which yield a good profit to the importers. 
Each successive fall seems to be regarded by the ex- 
isting holders almost with gratification, instead of 
dismay, since they apparently entertain no doubt of 
ultimate payment in full, and consequently consider 
that each decline simply enables them to increase 
their acquisition of securities forced off by Americans 
at a tremendous sacrifice, from the momentary pres- 
sure of circumstances. 

Some strawberry seed from the Legation of the 
United States at Santiago, Chili, has been distributed 
at a meeting of the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club, which holds its sessions in New York. It is 
stated that the strawberries from which these seeds 
were taken grow to such a size that they have to be 
cut up for eating, and are never sold by measure, 
but by count; that the flesh of the berries is so firm 
that they bear transportation in mule panniers over 
the mountains almost as well 2s apples would; but, 
on the other hand, their flavor is said to be inferior 
to that of our best varieties. 

Tue total cost of the New York Central Park to 
Jan. ist, 1864, including the original price paid for 
the land, is estimated at $8,731,217.87. In 1863 there 
were of visitors: pedestrian, 1,469,335; equestrian, 
90,724; of vehicles, 922,450. Hot August is the fa- 
vorite month for the foot; June for the horse. It is 
supposed—giving three persons to each vehicle—that 
8,327,409 persons visited the Park during the year. 
On one single day, December 25th, 94,076 persons 
paid their respects. The Park is doing good service 
as an arboreal, floral, and generally rustic exemplar, 
and must tend to improve the popular taste. 

Tue first through train from New York to St. 
Louis, by the broad gauge, over the Atlantic and 


Treasury, seventy per cent. in outstanding bonds, 
ten per cent. in U.S. paper currency, and twenty 
per cent. in coin, the loan to run seventy-five years, 
at an interest of 3 per cent. per annum, payable half 
yearly in coin. The whole amount to be disposed 
of among the people of the continent of Europe, on 
the principle of premium loans.” 

JoHn MitcHe.., the Irish exile, and late editor 
of the Richmond Examiner, is now serving as a con- 
script private in an ambulance corps of the Rebel 
army, after having given the life of one of his sons, 
and his own talents and influence to the rebellion. 

B. ReEep, of New Jersey, is called the king of 
peach-growers. He expects, in connection with his 
sons, to send 100,000 baskets to market the present 
season. One of his orchards contains 46,000 trees. 

Tue title of Baronet has been conferred upon Sir 
Charles Lyell, the eminent English geologist, as a 
recognition of his scientific researches. 


USES OF ICE. 


Ice may be taken as freely as possible, not only 
without injury, but with the most striking advantage, 
in dangerous forms of disease. If broken in sizes of 
a pea or bean, and swallowed as freely as practica- 
ble, without much chewing or crushing between the 
teeth, it will often be efficient in checking various 
kinds of diarrhoea, and has cured violent cases of 
Asiatic cholera. 

A kind of cushion of powdered ice kept to the 
entire scalp, has allayed violent inflammations of the 
brain, and arrested fearful convulsions induced by 
too much blood there. In croup, water, as cold as 
ice can make it, applied freely to the throat, neck, 
and chest, with a sponge or cloth, very often affords 
an almost miraculous relief, and if this be followed 
by drinking copiously of the same ice-cold element, 
the wetted parts wiped dry, and the child be wrapped 
up well in the bed-clothes, it falls into a delightful 
and life-giving slumber. All inflammations, internal 
or external, are promptly subdued in the application 
of ice or ice-water, because it is converted into steam 
and rapidly conveys away the extra heat, and also 
diminishes the quantity of blood in the vessels of the 
part. <A piece of ice laid on the wrist, will often ar- 
rest violent bleeding of the nose. 

—Hall’s Journal of Health. 





—A LiuuuirvutiaAn Enerne.—A beautiful engine, of 
novel construction and of Lilliputian size, has been 
made at the Midland Works, Saville-street, London, 
which unites great power with an economy of 
steam, and occupies remarkably little space. When 
set it has no appearance of being an engine at all, 
but might be taken for an ordinary gas-meter. It is 
constructed upon the rotative principle, and has 
neither beam nor crank, but communicates the mo- 
tion direct to the shaft which passes through the 
cylinder. The dimensions of this engine are— 
hight, three feet; breadth, two fect six inches; 
width, sixteen inches. As to the power of this mi- 
nute engine, it is sufficient to say that it was driving 
two large fans—one four and a half and the other 
four horse power—which are usually driven by a 
twelve horse engine. —Home Journal. 











GREATNESS lies not in being strong, but in the 
right use of strength. Strength is not used rightly 
when it only serves to carry a man above his fellows 
for his own solitary glory. He is greatest whose 
strength carries up the most hearts by the attraction 
of his own. 


WE have joys and truths deep as eternity commit- 
ted to us in the egg form, and the shell must needs 
be chipped before they can be born, and fly, full- 
fledged, singing toward the gates of heaven. 





Great Western railroad, reached its destination in 
forty-four hours. The road will be opened to the 
public about the first of October. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Tribune, writing from 
Washington, says: “A proposition has been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State from an eminent 
banker of Hamburg, to take a United States loan of 
one thousand millions of dollars to be paid into the 


A MAN proves himself fit to go higher, who shows 
that he is faithful where he is. A man that will 
not do well in his present place because he longs to 
be higher, is fit to be neither where he is, nor yet 
above it. 


PRAISE is valuable only when it comes from lips 
not afraid to condemn. 


Ovr humiliations work out our most elevated 
joys. The way that a drop of rain comes to sing in 
the leaf, and rustle in the top of the tree all summer 
long, is by going down to the roots first, and from 
thence ascending to the bough. 


WE should use all the agencies at our command, 
as we use railroad cars—traveling upon one train as 
far as it will carry us in the right direction, and then 
leaving it for another. 


THERE is a better principle than that the majority 
shall rule: it is that justice shall rule. 


THE love of truth is ready for every concession 
that is honest, firm against every compromise that 
is not. It is the noblest stimulus to inquiry—ardent 
to seek, yet patient to examine; willing to commu- 
nicate, but more willing to receive; hating petty 
curiosity, but passionate for knowledge. 





A lawyer relates the following incident that oc- 
curred in his practice : 

He was trying a petty case, in which one of the 
parties was not able to pay counsel fees, and under- 
took to plead his own cause. But he found, in the 
course of the trial, that the keen and adroit attorney 
who managed the case for the other party, was too 
much for him in legal strategy, evidently making the 
worse appear the better cause. 

The poor man, Mr. A., was in a state of mind 
bordering upon desperation, when the opposing 
counsel closed his plea, and the case was about to 
be submitted to the justice for decision. 

“May it please your Honor,” said the man, “ may 
I pray?” The judge was taken ‘somewhat by sur- 
prise, and could only say that he saw no objection. 
Whereupon Mr. A. went down upon his knees, and 
made a fervent prayer, in which he laid the merits 
of his case before the Lord in a very clear and me- 
thodical statement of all the particulars, pleading 
that right and justice might prevail. “ O Lord, thou 
knowest this lawyer has misrepresented the facts, 
and thou knowest that this is so and so”—to the end 
of the chapter. 

Arguments which he could not present in logical 

array to the understanding of men, he had no diffi- 
culty in addressing to the Lord, being evidently bet- 
ter versed in praying than pettifogging. 
When he rose from his knees, Esquire W., the op- 
posing counsel, very much exasperated by the turn 
which the case had taken, said: “ Mr. Justice, does 
not the closing argument belong tome?” To which 
the judge replied: “You can close with prayer if 
you please!” Esq. W. was in the habit of praying 
at home, but not seeing the propriety of connecting 
his prayer with his practice, wisely forbore, leaving 
poor Mr. A. to win his case, as he did, by his novel 
mode of presenting it. —Herald of Life. 


WALDEN pond, in Concord, is said to have shown 
recently some of the eccentricity observed by Tho- 
reau, who lived upon its banks. During the recent 
long protracted drouth it has steadily risen, and 
when the recent rains came they found Walden 
with more water in its bosom than it had had at 
any time before for seven years. ° 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

S. L. 8., Mass.—1. To understand the objects of 
the Community, persons should read its publications. 
2. If a member should withdraw, the Community 
would not wish to withhold any property that he 
had brought on joining it. 

Dr. E. K., New York.—1. We have no “ constitu- 
tion or social laws” to send_as you request. The 
principles and objects of the Community can be 
gathered by a careful reading of Tue CrrcuLar and 
our other publications. 2. The Community is de- 
cidedly religious in its tendency, and respects the 
Bible, though it would be considered unorthodox in 
its interpretation of it. 
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